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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“A LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN.” 

Moncure D. Conway calls the twelfth chap- 
ter of his “ Emerson at Home and Abroad,” 
a “Legend of Good Women,” and opens it 
with an aphorism from a letter of Emerson to 
Carlyle concerning the American Civil War: 
“Everybody has been wrong in his guess, 
except good women, who never despair of 
ideal right.” 

With this text for his discourse, Conway 
revives the record of some notable prophetic 
women who have arisen from time to time in 
New England. Among the earliest on the 
roll comes the name of Anne Hutchinson. 
She was born in Lincolnshire, England, in 
the earliest days of the 17th century, twenty- 
four years before the founder of the Society 
of Friends entered upon his fruitful and noble 
life in Leicestershire. The word of God came 
to this humble, waiting woman, as later it 
beamed on the consciousness of Fox, and led 
to her enunciation of vital truths at variance 
with the popular and scholastic theology of 
her times. At the age of thirty-six she accom- 
panied her husband to the newly planted 
colony on Massachusetts Bay, and there, as 
occasion offered, she spake the word which 
was borne in upon her spirit. But the Puri- 
tan fathers felt no need of any light from this 
gracious, finely cultured woman, and because 
her message did not accord with the stern, 
hard logic of Calvanism, cast her forth into 
the wilderness to perish under the tomahawk 


and torch of the savage. ‘“Antinomianism ” 
is the epithet considered applicable to the 
religious teachings of this dedicated woman. 
This name was first used by Luther to desig- 
nate a class of contemporary theologians who 
entertained what he deemed extreme views in 
regard to the relations between the Law and 
the Gospel. John Agricola was the principal 
exponent of the sentiment or belief, that the 
coming of the Christ sets man free from the 
observance of the older ceremonial and moral 
statutes of Israel. According to their view, 
real Christianity implies the reception of the 
Spirit of Truth into the heart which makes 
the formal statute a dead letter.—Hebrews 
iv: 8-14; 2 Corinthians iii: 3; and many 
other passages of the sacred writers are quoted 
as authority for the teachings of the Anti- 
nomians. 

Conway claims for Anne Hutchinson that 
she was a woman of genius, a true lady, and 
a person of good education. Governor Har 
Vane regarded her as a prophetess, “ for wit 
her ‘ profitable and sober carriage,’ which her 
opponents admitted, she united a far-reaching 
spiritual instinct, a clear logical intellect, 
and the eloquence of sweet and simple speech. 
She had but one religious principle, the in- 
dwelling Spirit, setting free the individual 
from all rites and formulas, and superior to 
all Scriptures. She spoke of the inner imme- 
diate revelation, but was careful to guard this 
against any fanatical notion of its being 
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miraculous. This she pronounced a delusion.” 
In 1638, when Anne Hutchinson was ban- 
ished, came Mary Dyer, the protomartyr of 
the Friends, to be in her turn condemned and 
banished for her testimony. She went to 
share the exile of Anne Hutchinson, but could 
find no rest, returning again and again with 
her solemn words of warning against spiritual 
tyranny, until, at length, her death upon the 
scaffold silenced her voice forever. 

“Time,” says Conway, “brought on its 
icturesque revenge. Anne Hutchinson, with 
er band of exiles, settled near what is now 

the beautiful town of Newport. She shares 
with Roger Williams the glory of having 
founded the first State on the planet organ- 
ized on the principles of entire religious 
liberty. ‘It was further ordered that none 
be a delinquent for doctrine.” So runs 
(anno 1638) the constitution of Anne Hut- 
chinson’s “democracie” of Aquetuct Island, 
which she and her friends bought from the 
Indians, the signet of the State being a sheaf 
of arrows, with the motto Amor vincet omnia.* 
In this retreat, according to Bancroft, “ her 
powerful mind continued its activity; young 
men from the colonies became converts to her 
opinions; and she excited such admiration, 
that to the leaders in Massachusetts it gave 
cause of suspicion of witchcraft.” She had 
found rest among the red men of Narragansett, 
but the Puritans could not endure even the 
proximity of acolony so liberal, and this 
apostolic woman and her spiritual brethren 
were driven into the wilderness further west 
in 1642, and here the Indians slew them, sup- 
posing them identified with their Dutch op- 


ressors. 

Among the Quaker settlements in Massa- 
chusetts, founded at a later day, was that at 
New Bedford, and it was at this place that 
Emerson began his ministry. Says Conway : 
“ He found the Quakers there in commotion. 
English Friends, moved by well-grounded 
apprehension that the American Society was 
departing from orthodoxy, had visited the 
United States. Wherever they preached there 
rose up before them Elias Hicks—one of the 
great men whose story remains to be truly 
told—to confront their dogmas. In 1827 the 
Society throughout the country was divided. 
When Emerson, in the same year, preached 
at New Bedford, the controversy was at its 
height. He there made the acquaintance of 
the Quakers, and his attention may here have 
been drawn to the sacramental forms they 
rejected, and to the simplicity of their doc- 
trine—the inner light. Their view he adopted; 
it was on this that he separated from his 
church, and in the end abandoned the min- 


* Love conquers all. 
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istry.” The liberal Friends eventually con- 
nected themselves with the branch of the 
Unitarians which was prepared to give up the 
sacraments to which they objected. 

The leading Friend of New Bedford fifty 
years ago was Mary Rotch, whose friendship 
was precious to Emerson, and she must be 
included among the women whose influence 
largely moulded his life. She was also a 
friend of Margaret Fuller’s. It is even sug- 
gested that it may have been the vision of 
Mary Rotch leaving church when the Lord’s 
Supper was to be commemorated which first 
cast a blight upon that rite in Emerson’s 
eyes. She is described as a woman of culture, 
of quiet humor, and sympathetic voice. Em- 
erson was wont to quote the words of Mary 
Rotch whenever conversation threatened to 
become theological. On one occasion, after 
an interval of silence, he said, “ Mary Rotch 
told me that her little girl one day asked if 
she might do something. She replied, ‘What 
does the voice in thee say?’ The child went 
off, and after a time returned to say, ‘ Mother, 
the little voice says, no.’ That,” said Emer- 
son, “calls the tears to one’s eyes.” 

Among the good women more or less asso- 
ciated with Emerson’s early life was Elizabeth 
Peabody. She thus speaks of him: “I had 
a great desire to learn Greek, and Waldo, 
just through Harvard, was teaching. Through 
his brother he became my teacher; but he 
was so shy, and I was so shy, we would sit at 
a table, and he did not dare to look at me, 
nor I to speak to him. So we had a hard 
time of it till one day William Emerson came 
with Waldo, and said everything necessary to 
be said. After William had spoken for him, 
Waldo took courage, things went on easier, 
and I went on with my Greek.” The three 
Peabody sisters, Elizabeth Hoar, and Sarah 
Clarke, were true and highly valued friends 
of Emerson. Sarah Bradford, afterwards the 
wife of Samuel Ripley, is also to be counted 
among those who were able to see the great- 
ness of the youth whom meaner natures 
fiercely blamed or stupidly scorned. 

“You question me,” writes Margaret Ful- 
ler to a friend, “as to the nature of the bene- 
fits conferred upon me by Emerson’s preach- 
ing. I answer that his influence has been 
more beneficial to me than that of any other 
American, and that trom him I first learned 
what is meant by the inward life. Many 
other springs have since fed the stream of 
living waters, but he first opened the fountain. 
‘That the mind is its own place,’ was a dead 
phrase to me until he cast light upon my 
mind. Several of his sermons stand apart in 
my memory, like landmarks in my spiritual 
history. It would take a volume to tell what 
this one influence did for me, but perhaps I 
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shall sometime see that it was best to be 
forced to help myself.” 

Doubtless, if the beloved sage of Concord 
had spoken in the Same spirit, we would 
surely see that while he thus helped onward 
the life of the spirit for these disciples, he also 
found with Goethe : 


“Das Ewig—Weibliche 
Ziecht uns hinan,” 
Upward and onward is the influence of Good 
Women. S. R. 


-_— 26 e 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE BRAHMO SOMAJ.—-II. 


The religious experiences of Chunder Sen 
appear to have been progressive, and not 
rapid, and each advance closely scanned 
before it was enunciated. 

In his first announcement, in 1861, he rec- 
ognized Jesus as a great man and a reformer, 
above ordinary humanity. 

Four years later he visited England, and, 
unconsciously perhaps, appears to have 
adopted some of the features and phrases of 
the Western theology. 

After the lapse of thirteen years, in 1877, he 
recognized Jesus as the ideal of humanity, a 
complete piece of God’s workmanship, show- 
ing what the pure soul should be in this life. 
He delcared that genuine, deep-seated, pure- 
handed humanity, that wholly sacrifices 
itself to the love and holiness of God, is truly 
Divine, and to Jesus belongs that Divinity. 

The third and probably the last announce- 
ment of Chunder Sen’s doctrinal views was 
in his discourse on “ The Marvelous Mystery ” 
—the Trinity—in 1882. : 

In this discourse, as has been suggested, 
we probably find an intermixture of Western 
theology, or rather the adoption of Western 
theological phrases, without his fully accept- 
ing their Western signification. 

Chunder Sen was an evolutionist of a broad 
stripe, and it was his cherished purpose as 
such to trace the mission of Jesus from ordi- 
nary humanity up to perfect Sonship and 
oneness with the Father, and to show the 
same prospective and ultimate sonship for all 
humanity, everywhere. He thus forcibly 
illustrates : 

“The continued evolution of the Logos, 
and its gradual development through the 
everlasting ages of life. How from lowest 
forms of gross matter is evolved the vitality 
of the vegetable world in all its fulness and 
luxuriance, and then from the most perfect 
and vital types of vegetable life springs the 
least in the animal kingdom, which again 
rises, through endless and growing varieties, 
to the very highest intelligence and sagacity. 
But creation does not stop here. From ani- 
mal life it ascends to humanity, and finds its 


full development in man. Creation is not 
exhausted in the production of man, but goes 
on further, along the progressive line of 
humanity. In the earlier phase of his life, 
whether it be in the little infant or in the 
primitive barbarian, with all his highly 
finished organism, man is but a creature of 
God. Through culture and education he 
rises in the scale of humanity till he becomes 
the Son of God. When that is done the vol- 
ume of the Old Testament is closed. 

“The New Testament commences with the 
birth of the Son of God. But the process of 
evolution did not end here. The develop- 
ment of Sonship in that one individual did 
not fulfill the purpose of creation. The great 
and ultimate object of Christ’s Sonship is to 
develop sonship in all humanity. Christ is 
only the way; but what force can lead man- 
kind through that way to the end? This is 
the Holy Spirit.” 

Observation.—It does not very fully appear 
whether evolution stops here or continues to 
evolve still nobler and higher spiritual 
developments, and more glorious and ecstatic 
enjoyments through the endless ages of eter- 
nity. 

The Trinity.—Keshub Chunder Sen thus 
enunciates his views of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, with considerable latitude of mean- 
ing. 

Here you have the complete triangular fig- 
ure of the Trinity—three profound truths— 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost— 
making up the harmonious whole of the 
economy of creation. 


God Jehovah. Supreme Brahma. 
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The line of humanity. 

Look at the triangular figure, with the eye 
of faith and study its deep mathematics.* 
The apex is the God Jehovah, the Supreme 
Brahma of the Vedas. He dwells alone, in 
His own eternal glory. From Him comes 
down the Son, in a direct line, an emanation 
from the Divinity. Thus God descends, and 
touches one end of the base of humanity ; 
then, running all along the base, permeates 
the world, and then, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, drags up regenerated humanity to 
Himself. Divinity coming down to human- 
ity is the Son. Wivinity carrying up human- 





*The spiritual mathematics of Chunder Sen are 
ingenious, and to him were, no doubt, “deep”; but 
his demonstration by the triangle will hardly be con- 
sidered Q. E. D. either by Trinitarians or others. 
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ity to heaven is the Holy Ghost. This is the 
whole philosophy of salvation. Such is the 
short story of redemption. How beautiful! 








to be otherwise; when mind, and body, and 
all outward circumstances, are bright and 
sunny. But the time when everything seems 











How satisfying ! to go wrong, when the’ brain is weary, and 

Tn this plain figure of three lines you have | the patience is overtaxed, is the very time 
the solution of a vast problem: when we ought to keep our temper, and our 
The Father |TheSon |The Holy Ghost words and deeds, under strictest control. If 
The Creator The Examplar The Sanctifier the surly word springs to the lips, and the 
The Still God| The Journey ne od The Boa’ ooo | unkind act makes all around us unhappy, we 
1am lave I save have no business to claim exemption from the 

orce Wisdom Holiness : . . 

Sat (Truth) |Chit (Intelligence) |Ananda (Joy) charge of being both ill-natured and wicked, 





: merely because we have been strongly tempted 
_Keshub Chunder Sen contrasts the Western | so to be. The time to measure our strength 
with the Eastern conceptions of Christ, from | of character and gentleness of disposition— 
which a few notes may be made. orjat any rate our ‘ability to “rule our 
“One of them is an elaborately learned | spirits”—is when weariness within and 
man; versed in all the principles of theology. | annoyances without beset us most strongly.— 
His doctrine is historical, exclusive, arbitrary, | Selected. 


opposed to the ordinary instincts and natural TT ee 
common-sense of mankind. He insists upon| THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, COMMONLY 
plenary inspiration, becomes stern over forms, CALLED QUAKERS. 


continually descants on miracles, imports| Sir:—With respect to this community of 
institutions foreign to the genius of the con- | Christians, two statements have recently been 
tinent, and in case of non-compliance with | made which have excited interest in the minds 
whatever he lays down condemns men to eter-|of those who admire their principles and 
nal darkness and death. He continually | appreciate their worth. One is, “that as a 
talks of blood and fire and hell. He consid- | denomination they are fast dying out, or 
ers innocent babes as the progeny of deadly | being, to a large extent, absorbed by the 
sin. He hurls invectives at other men’s faith, | world.” The other is, “that some of their 
however truly and conscientiously held. No} number are earnestly endeavoring to restore 
sacred notions are sacred to him unless he | their primitive mode of dress and manner, 
has taught them. Wherever he goes men | which for so many years distinguished them 
learn to beware of him. He is tolerated only |as a community. If the former statement 
because he carries with him the imperial pres- | has any truth in it, I most sincerely regret it ; 
tige of a anes race.” if the latter is true, I as truly rejoice; for 

“ By his side place another figure. although not a member of that Society, yet. 

“He is simple, natural, a stranger to the | brought up in their midst and tolerably well 
learning of books. Out of the profound, un- | acquainted with their principles and polity, 
taught impulses of his’divine soul, he speaks, | of which I am an admirer, I hold them in the 
and when he speaks nations bow their heads. | highest esteem. One sentence in the writings 
His voice is a song of glory, his sentiments | of the Apostle Paul occurs to my mind which 
are the visions of a heaven in which all men | may fitly be applied to them : “A peculiar peo- 
are united by love. His doctrines are} the | ple, zealous of good works.” That they are 
simple utterances about a Fatherhood which | a peculiar people no one will deny. It may 
embraces all the children of men, and a| appear to some a needless peculiarity ; but 
Brotherhood which makes all the races of | from their own standpoint it is not so; they 
the world one great family. Babes and chil-| can give a sound reason for all. Whatever 
dren he calls unto him. may be said of their peculiarities, they have 

“Look at this picture and at that. This is | ever leaned to virtue’s side, and in whatever 
the Christ of the East; that, of the West.” | direction their peculiarities have gone, they 

Sylvania, Second month, 1884, E.M. | have never infringed upon the rights or the 
rightful peculiarities of others. Their attire 

IRRITABILITY is a state of mind into which |if peculiar, could never be offensive to the 
almost everybody falls, or is tempted to fall, | most critical taste, and for neatness they have 
at one time or another; and it threatens the | been proverbial. “As neat and trim ‘as a 
best and brightest people more often than | Quaker,” has often been spoken and heard. 
those who are dull and apathetic. But no | Always well dressed, according to their own 
one has a right to think that “nervous irri-| pattern, they have been necessary as pre- 
tability,” or even genuine prostration from | senting a standing protest against the ultra 
overwork or worry, affords a good excuse for | adornment to which the current, ever-chang- 
petulance or ill-temper. Any one can be|ing fashion tended. In their conversation 
gentle and winning when nothing tempts him | there was and is the peculiarity of grammati- 
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cal correctness, even to the “ thee,“ thou,” 
and “thine,” and, whilst polite and plain, 
was ever free from the flattery, and the un- 
meaning and unmeant euphonisms of so-called 
eee society. And whilst peculiar, the 

riends were ever “zealous of good works.” 
No portion of society have, as a community 
done more for the amelioration of human 
suffering, ignorance, and want—not only have 
they ever preserved their own members from 
poverty and distress, but they have been as 
generous to others as to their own. 

Let the history of this people be read in 
the light of current thought and feeling, and 
what in times past may have been despised, 
through the ignorance of their foes and the 
bigotry of unfriendly critics, will be fully 
appreciated by the present generation. Re- 
ligiously, they have tenaciously held to their 
own peculiar modes of worship, as was their 
right to do; and whilst zealous in their at- 
tachment thereto, they never in the least 
measure attempted to interfere with the re- 
ligious liberty of others. It is true that they 
have refused to pay church rates and similar 
demands which have been made upon them 
but they did not in this resist the law; they 
passively submitted by allowing their goods 
to be distrained, and now for years church 
rates have been abolished, the public mind 
through the legislative assembly having thus 
admitted that the principles they advocated 
in their non-payment of these rates were 
sound and equitable. And so in relation to 
tithes and church establishments, although 
their views are not yet endorsed by the nation, 
the public mind is gradually tending in that 
direction. 

Politically their views have ever been sound: 
In all the laws which have been made for the 
enlarged liberty of the subject, the lessening 


or removing of vexatious taxation, the cheap- 


ening of the provisions mene to human 
life and comfort, the education of the people, 
the removal of obstacles to cheap literature, 
and all kindred’ matters, the Friends, to a 
man, have ever been on the right side. For 
years in the minority, yet faithful to their 
principles and loyal to all that was right and 
true, patiently and persistently held on 
theirSway until the minority became the 
majority and the good was effected. The 
quiet, unostentatious, yet persevering pursuit 
of the objects they had in view being the 
result of intense conviction, became the pur- 
pose of life to them in so large a measure that 
they might be said to be impelled by an in- 
spiration begotten of hope, which neither 
flagged nor ceased until success had crowned 
their efforts; and so their verdict upon all 
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most cherished ideas carried out, or being 


carried out. 


Lovers of peace and order, they have pur- 


sued their way without noise or confusion. 
The force of character and the power of truth 


has been the influence they have ever brought 
to bear upon the minds and hearts of others, 
and hence their steady advancement and suc- 
cessful effort. Their sober, solid, and staid 
demeanor has ever been a steadfast bulwark 
against the frenzied excitement of noisy par- 
tisans and unprincipled demagogues; let a 
thing or principle be right, and they were its 
advocates and defenders; they were never 
moved by the jibes and jeers of their op- 
ponents, nor intimidated by the numbers 
arrayed against them. Our nation has yet 
to learn (but it will learn) how much it is in- 
debted to the Society of Friends for the rapid 
strides which have been made in all legisla- 
tive matters which have emancipated and 
blessed all classes of the people. Always to 
be depended upon in whatever would benefit 
society at large, by breaking down class- 
privileges, removing unequal burdens which 
hindered the progress of any, and in securing 
equal rights religiously, politically, and other- 
wise to all, every liberal statesman knew 
their value; and thus in relation to matters, 
both at home and abroad and through all 
circumstances, they have ever been the same, 
Generous, and yet abstemious; shrewd in 
business, yet scrupulously honest ; clear and 
fair in judgment upon all matters within their 
ken (and, as a rule, they had knowledge of 
most matters, and mostly mastered the sub- 


jects upon which they formed ‘opinion,) they 


have been able to turn the balance upon most 
moral questions that have been decided by 
their worth and practicability. It would 
indeed be sad were this noble Society to de- 
part from their original habits and methods 
and be lost in the multitude; the world needs 
their denominational testimony against the 
evils that yet remain, and in the interests of 
all that is right and true. Returning to their 
primitive mode of dress and manner, their 
existence is recognized and their power felt; 
but by conforming to the world, their exist- 
ence would be lost sight of and their value 
unknown: for their influence for good in the 
past has not been exercised so beneficially 
upon society by them as so many units scat- 
tered amongst the human family, as by their 
united action as a distinct body whose denomi- 
national convictions have inspired the princi- 
ples by which their conduct has been actuated. 
History cannot, we believe, produce a case 
upon any moral or political principle upon 
which they have ever been divided, and hence 





public questions ever being on the side of| their strength and usefulness. Given the 
righteousness and truth, they have seen their | moral bearings of any subject whatever, and 
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their attitude in reference to it might ever be 
at once decided. No philanthropists in the 
world have ever surpassed them for patient 
perseverance and unswerving determination 
in any course they saw to be worth pursuing 
in the interests of humanity, and whilst they 
have most faithfully held to their own princi- 
ples and brotherhood, they have never sought 
selfishly to secure liberty or:benefit?for them- 
selves to the disadvantage or exclusion of 
others. One might easily” refer to celebrated 
individuals of their number whose efforts for 
the public good, the emancipation of the slave, 
the amelioration of suffering, and the enfran- 
chisement of men from the bondage‘of igno- 
rance and tyranny, history is proud to admit. 

But my purpose is not so much to speak of 
individual effort, as of denominational influence 
and power, which has been the outcome of 
their religious principles, however peculiar to 
others may have appeared their modes of 
worship or their interpretations of Scripture. 

And most heartily do I desire that as a com- 

munity, they may continue to exercise the 
beneficial influence upon society of which 
history furnishes so constant a testimony. 

The greatest authority in the universe said 
in reference to men, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them ;” and judging the Society of 
Friends by this criterion, we hesitate not to 
say they will for good works be second to no 
denomination of Christians in the world.— 
J. Birdseye, Congregational Minister, in the 
British Friend. 


CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


Plan your own life. Do not suffer your- 
self to be bullied by society or the general 
opinion of your friends. If you want very 
much to do something, and it is right and 
honest, go ahead and do it. You may fail 
at it; you may have judged unwisely ; but, 
at any rate, you will have strengthened your 
will; you will have been yourself, and not 
the creature of other peoples advice; and 
yor will have earned in experience more than 
money’s worth. 

This does not mean that you are selfish to 
avoid or reject your duty to others, rightfully 
dependent on you. It may be your part to 
deny yourself the gratification of even a very 
strong impulse toward a favorite career or 
occupation,—to give up your own will and 
wishes for the sake of those dependent on you. 
Do that with a cheerful and manly spirit; 
count yourself the happier, as you will be the 
better man, for having your duty so plainly 
marked out for you. 

With men as with machines, it is never 
economical to work up to the full power. It 
is a strain todo so. Hence it is an unwise, 
though a common ambition which carries 
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men inte work which they can do their attitude in reference to it might ever be | men into work which they can do only with with 
difficulty. Seek a career where you can do 
your best easily. It is better that the man 
should be too big for the place than the place 
for the man. Better, in part, because he 
needs leisure; he ought to be many-sided ; he 
cannot hope to know any one thing well, un- 
less he has had leisure and desire to know 
many others: 

Try, however, to learn some one thing 
thoroughly. No matter what it is, you will 
find that, when you do know that one thing 
thoroughly, you will have a satisfactory 
knowledge of many others. All knowledge 
is closely inter-related. The mischief is that 
so many people only “know a little some- 
thing.” 

Thoroughness of work is honesty, and hon- 
esty is the best policy even for this life. If 
God had made it otherwise, he would have 
introduced constant confusion into our lives. 
Hence, what you do, do with a will; put your 
best thought and skill into your work, and 
try early to acquire the habit of doing this. 
It is not easy to fix yourself in that, but 
nothing is more worth your while. The 
cheapest thing you can do is to pay your 
debts and do good work. Your best is what 
you owe to the world, and to yourself even 
more, no matter how humble the work may be. 

Therefore, value your work for the work’s 
sake, and not for the reward or success it is 
to bring you. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire, but he is a poor creature if he works 
only for the wages he is to get; and he will 
never do good work on that condition alone. 
A man, if he is really a man, values and 
honors his work, takes pride in it, and does 
it well and thoroughly for its own sake, and 
for his own sake, and not for the wages. 
Hence, a good mechanic or farmer is always 
an intelligent man—very often the most in- 
telligent and the wisest man in the commu- 
nity. He has found it needful for his own 
satisfaction to know one thing thoroughly ; 
and, to do that, he has necessarily to know 
something of a good many others. No kind 
of work is so low that this is not true of it. 
I knew a gardener’s laborer who earned his 
daily bread with a spade, but who had made 
himself a good florist, and no mean botanist. 


Nor is any work so high in the scale but 
that he who does it for the reward alone, be 
this money, or place, or power, will become 
a narrow and stupid soul.— Charles Nordhoff, 
in God and the Future Life. 





He upon whom religion possesses its proper 
influence, finds that it enables him to endure 
with resigned patience, every calamity of life. 


— Dymond, 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Concord Quarterly Meeting, held at West 
Chester, Pa., on the 29th ult., was well attended, 
though the morning was stormy and the earth 
shrouded in a covering of new fallen snow. 

The silence of the public meeting was 
broken by a voice in supplication, for guidance 
and protection. This was followed by an 
earnest appeal from Darlingtun Hoopes, of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting to his hearers, 
that if any one there be amongst them at 
variance with another to let’the spirit of love 
lead them to be reconciled, so that each one 
might become fitted to worship the Father, 
beautifully alluding to the customs of the 
ee ages, when men brought offerings to the 

ouse of worship, thereby hoping to make 
amends for wrongdoing, but now the desirable 
offering was an humble and a contrite spirit, 
putting aside the desire to appear to advan- 
tage among men, seeking to prepare the heart 
for the blessings the Lord has in store for his 
obedient children. Isaac Hicks, of Long 
Island, then spoke, comparing the beautiful 
covering of snow that enveloped the earth, to 
the mantle of righteousness that should robe 
the Christian, cautioning all against the con- 
taminations of sin, lest this purity be lost as 
the snow loses its whiteness when it becomes 
covered with earth, and besought them to liye 
so near the Father that their lives shall show 
forth his wisdom. 

Enoch Hannum of the Western Quarter 
was impressed to speak the word of good 
cheer to certain conditions present laboring 
under discouragement. Other communications, 
of an interesting character, mostly from 
Friends within the Quarter, were well re- 
ceived. The business meeting was short and 
lively, the social mingling pleasant and profit- 
able, and the general expression from old and 
young was that the occasion had been a 
happy one, evidencing an increase of interest 
in our Society. 

Darlington Hoopes also attended the First- 
day Meeting at West Chester, on the morning 
of the 3d inst, and his loving, earnest words 
in favor of righteous living and the univer- 
sality of the love of Christ fell upon the ears 
of attentive listeners, who with tendered 
hearts felt that his visit had been as a blessing 
unto them. 





Our young friend, Dr. Benjamin Sharp, of 
Germantown, has been recently elected to the 
Professor’s chair of “ Lower Invertebrata” in 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Sharp has had rare opportunities for 
study, in the famous museums of Europe, 
and the course of lectures, on the lower forms 
of life, which he will deliver at the Academy, 


,| the coming spring, will supply the lack of 


biological instruction, which has been the 
subject of much comment in academy circles. 

Dr. Sharp is a gtaduate of the ae 
of Pennsylvania, and a grandson of Benj. J. 
Leedom, lately deceased. 





The Educational Committee of New York 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held an interest- 
ing meeting on the evening of First mo. 23d, 
1884. 

The labors of the committee, which was 
appointed at the last annual meeting, have 
been chiefly directed to securing information 
of the number of schools under the care of 
Friends within the limits of the Yearly Meet- 
ing and the amount of funds devoted to edu- 
cational purposes. 

At the last meeting, however, questions of 
interest for advancing the cause of a guarded 
education of Friends’ children claimed atten- 
tion. 

Reports were received from the four schools 
especially under the care of meetings, show- 
ing their condition, courses of study, methods 
of instruction and manner of discipline. The 
condition of these schools as shown by the 
reports is encouraging, both in the attendance 
and interest felt in their maintenance. 

Marshall Academy, at Easton, especially 


appears to have secured a revived interest in 


its neighborhood and needs only a moderate 
increase in the support to place it upona 
substantial ‘footing. 

The committee and Friends in attendance 
were led by these reports to consider many 
questions of deep interest. 

Friends schools, wherever practicable, were 
considered valuable, not only in affording the 
right kind of an education, but also as an 
important influence in guarding the interests 
of the religious concerns of the Society itself. 

Our schools must of necessity keep close to 
those branches of study that are useful and 
practical, or which afford solid mental train- 
ing. Whatever is merely ornamental and fit 
only to cater to the tastes of fashion can have 
no place in a consistent Friends’ school ; and 
if controlled by earnest, conscientious teach- 
ers the instruction must harmonize with the 
nature of the studies. 

One of the speakers in a few earnest words 
showed the especial value and importance of 
teachers, who taught from a recognition of 
the influence of spirit upon spirit in the dis- 
cipline and management of pupils. The 
highest type of manhood and womanhood can 
only be found in the development of the best 
spiritual inspirations. Brute force, nor even 
impatient and harsh language can ever bring 
these out. 

If we educate our teachers to strive to 
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train those committed to their care in this 
spirit, we may reasonably expect continued 
and even renewed devotion to the principles 
of our faith. ’ 

It is an influence in discipline we cannot 
safely delegate to those not in sympathy with 
us—to those who govern by inflexible rules 
and look only to the outward conduct. Re- 
cognizing that the springs of action are 
within can we expect any but believers in the 
doctrine to be faithful, or indeed aim to seek 
these sources as the lever of the youthful 
mind may best be guided by and fortified to 
remain unspotted before the world, yet to 
labor in it for the noblest ends ? 

The committee adjourned to meet in Fourth 
month, at the time of Quarterly Meeting to 
be held in Brooklyn, and hope to arrange for 
a general conference on the subject during 
the next Yearly Meeting. B. 





SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


The opening year finds some of us greatly 
incapacitated for much labor of any kind, 
et thankful for a desire to be faithful in the 
ittle. Some of you can yet do a day’s work. 
How good it is to feel you are employed by 
a Master, who cares for all the wants of his 
day laborers, even as the day moves on, and 
at its close never withholds full wages, fur- 
nishes all necessary equipments and pays well 
besides. 

I trust, the coming year will bring to 
us the rich experience of such growth in 
Christian character as will enable us to bear 
with cheerful submission whatever may be 
dispensed. I find it is no light matter to 
meet properly the various disabilities attend- 
ant now on the passage of each twelve months. 
I remember it is said, “ As thy day, so shall 
thy strength be ;” here I try to rest my care. 
Not strength to do, but strength to bear even 
the realization of the fact that I am altogether 
nothing. With thee it is strength to do. I 
can only say keep close to the master, then 
will His blessing rest upon all thy doings, 
and thou wilt realize the truth of the familiar 
saying, “ Use strength and have strength.” 





I am growing old and therefore cannot ex- 
pect to much ; and [I shall try whatever 
may be my lot the few years that may remain 
for me in this mode of existence, to be resigned. 
I hope to brush out my house and dust the little 
furniture that may be there, every day, so 
that it may be ready to receive the precious 
visitor whenever he may condescend to make 
a call. Oh, it is these precious seasons 
when we feel and know His presence to 
be with us that I long for, that so I may have 
the evidence that when the last call shall be 
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made, I may be ready to enter a more perfect 
habitation not made with hands, nor polluted 
by the work of men’s hands, but eternal in 
the heavens. And thou when thou offers 
up thy morning and evening sacrifice remem- 
ber the poor pilgrim that now addresses thee. 
Let our souls cleave to each other for good, 
that the bond of our friendship may become 
more perfect, and that separated as we are, 
the assurance may be furnished that we have 
but one common interest in time and eternity. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, SECOND MONTH 9th, 1884. 





Reicious LisErty AND PROGRESS.— 
Under the proper conditions, we hold perfect 
religious liberty to be the best possible condi- 
tion for human progress. This is one of the 
axioms of Quakerism which has been steadily 
gaining in acceptance with the people for 
more than two hundred years. There never 
was a time when each sect or body of be- 
lievers did not claim for themselves liberty 
of conscience, but many reasons seemed to 
shut out those deemed unorthodox from cor- 
responding liberties. The civil magistrate 
must bear the sword in matters of divine 
worship as well as in secular matters, and in 
the work of upholding certain views as ortho- 
dox, and suppressing certain other principles, 
deemed heterodox, much bloody work was 
done, to the sorrow and shame of after times. 
Civilized mankind has at length reached a 
level of greater freedom of thought and utter- 
ance, and looking back over the perilous 
paths trodden by the faithful, we may realize 
the importance of holding fast to the prin- 
ciples of tolerance and Christian charity 
which were only attained and acknowledged 
practically, after they had been baptized in 
the blood of many martyrs. 

The sufferings of our own Society were far 
out of proportion to its numbers, and one 
result from this dread experience has surely 
been an extra vigilance lest our precious pri- 
vileges and our release from the yoke of a 
formal and ceremonial religion be again a 
matter of question. We decline to observe 
“Days and Times” at the request of the 
magistrate, because we hold that in this mat 
ter he has no right to lay down the law for us. 
We look for guidance and direction only 
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to the Holy Spirit, and prefer to wait patiently 
for the consolation of Israel, rather than in 
man’s will and wisdom strive for the attain- 
ment of ends which may be not in the divine 
orderings. 

Yet when the use of legitimate means is 
believed likely to be helpful to the general 
weal of the church, it is surely well to give 
their consideration place, and permit the 
application of such tests as may satisfy all as 
to whether we can collectively attain a gen- 
eral good, by reaching out to it. The general 
strength of the body of the Church appears 
sufficient for almost any reasonable under- 
taking, but no house divided against itself 
can abide in its power. The caution to avoid 
action which conflicts with the conscientious 
convictions of any truly concerned Friend, 
we believe to have been grounded in righteous 
principle ; but submission to what is seen to 
be a general desire, is very often the bridge 
to pure and perfect harmony, and to a solid 
advance in the right direction. It is mani- 
festly as unjust to persist in negative objec- 
tion, in opposition to a general desire, as it is 
to persevere in positive action to the grieving 
of sincere minds—not prepared to move on- 
ward. Christian love and true charity will 
teach the avoidance of the rocks on one 
hand, and the whirlpool on the other. 





THe Present Time.—Religious teachers 
have been wont to impress the importance of 
a profession of religion, by the fact of life’s 
uncertainty. We are pilgrims journeying to 
another country, some will tell us, and bidding 
us keep our eyes upon that goal, teach us, in- 
directly at least, to undervalue the land 
through which our path passes. 

This is one of the results of the mistaken 
doctrine that all pertaining to the natural is 
out of harmony with the divine, and neces- 
sarily bad, therefore it must enter as little as 
possible into the thoughts of him whose mind 
is set upon the New Jerusalem. 

Whatever is beyond the present time exists 
for us as a hope, a strong desire, or a devout 
belief; but to-day is here to bless us and 
enrich us; it is the good gift of our beneficent 
Father, and not to be slighted because we 
hope when done with time to enjoy eternal 


life. The disposition to underestimate the 
value of the present time and the life here, 
has been a great obstacle in the way of the 
general growth of true goodness, for the 
belief which we may hold with regard to 
spiritual affairs, either here or hereafter, is in 
itself no measure of its real value. The 
qualities which elevate us in the scale of 
humanity are those which we have the oppor- 
tunity to cultivate in this present life, and yet 
the present life alone produces nothing better 
than sensuality, the mere existence of the ani- 
mal, unless it is permeated by the higher law 
of right living, which is more or less developed 
in every mind. Those who consider them- 
selves the irreligious, scoff at a profession of 
godliness because they see in it no help for 
their present needs. Considering that its 
province is to fit the soul for life hereafter, 
they believe no strength can be gained for the 
daily struggle of life, and it may profitably 
be one of the first duties of the religious man 
to point out the fact that the present time is 
given us for the service of our best intentions, 
and that these intentions, feeble though they 
may be, are the evidence of goodness, the 
witness of God within the heart. When the 
heart is really conscious that it holds an in- 
corruptible seed capable of growing into the 
helping and strengthening power in this life, 
it can accept the discipline which every day’s 
experience brings, and in accepting promote 
the development of those qualities which 
secure present welfare, and which we feel sure 
must be enduring. 

Emerson says: “One of the illusions is 
that the present hour is not the critical, de- 
cisive hour. Write it on your heart that 
every day is the best day of the year.” But 
a degree of thoughtfulness is necessary to com- 
prehend this; the moral strength to be gained 
by a decision in favor of making the best of 
ourselves and doing the best that we are 
capable of, seems as far off as the physical 
strength to a weakling, when he first begins 
to exercise his feeble muscles, but the result 
will be as certain. Could we take it fully 
into consciousness that the present time holds 
for us a blessing if we stand up firmly to re- 
ceive it, the critical hour will open for us the 
better life; but if, like him who was almost 
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persuaded by the earnestness of Paul, we lose 
the final grasp on the moment’s offering, we 
fail to make an advance and the opportunity 
is lost. It is wise, therefore, to use the present 
moment; to recognize it as God’s time for our 
best effort; the duty which lies nearest may 
be a very small one, but its value to us is in 
doing it well, and he who fills the life on 
earth with faithful service will be prepared 
for the larger service hereafter. 





STRUCTURAL AND SysTEMATIC CONCHOL- 
ocy: an Introduction to the Study of the 
Mollusca. By George W. Tryon, Jr., Con- 
servator of the Conchological Section of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia.—This important work, a notice of the 
first volume of which has already appeared 
in Friends’ Intelligencer, is now complete. 

_ It corresponds in size and style with the 
author’s “ Manual of Conchology,” of which 
it forms the Introductory Series. It com- 
prises, in three octavo volumes, about 1,200 
pages, illustrated by 140 plates, containing 
over 3,500 figures of the genera, anatomy, 
etc., and a map; forming the most complete 
conchological text-book ever published. 


Vol. I, 1882. 312 pages, with 22 uncol- 
ored plates of anatomy, etc., and a map illus- 
trating geographical distribution. 


Vol. II, 1883. 480 pages, with 69 plates 
of Cephalopod and Gastropod genera. 


Vol. III, 1884. 450 pages, with 49 plates 
of Pulmonata, Conchifera and Brachiopoda. 

All the elementary facts which are neces- 
sary to initiate a young naturalist into con- 
chological studies are herein included and 
condensed into the most succinct form possi- 
ble, yet without omitting anything which is 
necessary. The author thus studies succes- 
sively, in his work, the principal divisions of 
the Mollusca, their anatomy, their external 
characters, their locomotive organs, their 
shells and opercula, their development, and 
their habits; their geographical, bathymetri- 
cal and geological distribution ; the laws of 
their nomenclature: their classification, and 
finally the best methods of collecting and 
preserving them. 

Although fine editions of the work have 
been prepared, yet the three volumes printed 
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on thinner paper and bound under one cover 
can be had for the low price of $12. 








MARRIED. 


SATTERTHWAIT—CARPENTER. — On 
First month 17th, 1884, at the residence of the 
bride’s uncle, David Haviland, Purchase, N.Y., 
Charles E. Satterthwait, of Aiken, S. C., to 
Elizabeth Carpenter, daughter of the late Ro- 
bert and Phebe C. H. Carpenter. 





DIED. 


COLSON.—Suddenly, on First month 22d, 
at her home, the house of her brother, Jonathan 
Colson, near Mullica Hill, N. J., Martha Col- 
son, nearly 65 years of age; she was a valued 
member of Pilesgrove Monthly and Woolwich 
Preparative Meetings. 


COPE.—On Fourth-day, Twelfth mo. 19th, 
1883, of paralysis of the heart, Isaac Cope, in 
his 83d year; an esteemed member of West 
Grove Particular and Short Creek Monthly 
Meetings, Ohio. 


FUSSELL.—On Second month Ist, 1884, of 
diphtheria, at Radnor, Pa., Helen L., daugh- 
ter of William H. and Laura L. Fussell, in her 
6th year. 


HAINES.—On the morning of Second mo. 
Ist, 1884, Mary, wife of John Haines, in her 
77th year! a member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. J 


HORN.—On Twelfth mo. 7th, 1883, of con- 
sumption, at her residence, in Middletown, 
Bucks co., Pa., Elizabeth, wife of Mattison 
Horn, aged 77 years; a member of Makefield 
Monthly and Newtown Particular Meetings. 


MORRIS.—On First mo. 31st, 1884, after a 

rotracted illness, at the residence of Isaac D. 

osenberger, in North Wales, Montgomery 
co., Pa., Jerusha K. Morris, aged about $2 
years; a member of Makefield Monthly Meet- 
ing, Bucks co., Pa. 


MORRIS.—On First mo. 27th, 1884, at her 
residence, Dublin, Ind., Rebecca J. Morris. 
Her illness, which was long and painful, was 
borne with uncomplaining patience. She was 
an approved minister. 


STACKHOUSE.—On First mo. 28th, 1884, 
of paralysis, at Fallsington, Pa., Mary P. Stack- 
house, formerly of Philadelphia, in her 79th 
year. 





Our true knowledge is to know our own 
ignorance. Our true strength is to know our 
own weakness. Our true dignity is to confess 
that we have no dignity, and are nobody and 
nothing in ourselves, and to cast ourselves 
down before the dignity of God, under the 
shadow of whose wings, and in the smile of 
whose countenance, alone, is any created 
being safe. Let us cling to our Father in 
heaven, as a child, walking in the night, 
clings to his father’s hand.— Charles Kingsley. 
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INDIAN CHARACTER. 


Indian society is generally supposed to be 
without law or order, a sort of random life, 
but careful investigation is showing that 
most, if not all, the tribes are organized into 
gentes, the gens being based upon relation- 
ship ; these gentes combine to form fratres, 
the fratres join to form the tribe, and tribes 
unite to form confederacies; and this order 
of society was in force long before the ad- 
vent of our race upon this continent. The 
gens is, so to speak, the social unit. It pos- 
sesses a distinctive name, significant of its 
religious or social ancestry; it has a system 
of names which are given to its members; 
it has its hereditary chief, elective chiefs, 
and soldiers; its location in the tribal cir- 
cle is fixed; and it has its functions and 
duties in the religious and secular tribal 
ceremonies. It is, therefore, a little commu- 
nity possessed of distinct powers, but lack- 
ing the means of perpetuation because of the 
law which forbids a member of a gens to 
marry within his gens. Thus the ties of mar- 
riage and collateral relationship bind the 
gentes together. Each Indian, therefore, is 
born into his gens, where he is thenceforth 
fixed, for he may not set up his tent and 
establish his home except with his gens, where 
his immediate interests and responsibilities 
centre. The influence of the gens holds even 


when the Indians have broken up the tribal | 


circle and scattered out on individual farms, 
and many generations will pass before all 
traces of this ancient social form will cease 
to exist. The fratres are effective in certain 
ceremonies which concern the gentes and 
tribe. The tribe thus compacted needs little 
explanation at present, except, perhaps, as 
concerns war and the office of chieftainship. 
War among the Indians is generally a pri- 
vate enterprise. When a man desires to 
avenge a wrong or wishes to wander forth in 
quest of booty, or if, in the recklessness of 
sorrow, he desires to risk his life to assuage 
his grief, he steps forth into the tribal circle 
or open space and announces his intention to 
g° on the war path. Then when he has ful- 
lled certain ceremonies, he departs, and is 
followed by those of his kindred or friends 
who care to join in the venture. Each one 
goes voluntarily ; no one is urged or forced 
to be of the party. War, therefore, rarely 
involves any considerable part of the tribe, 
and there is no record of a war ever being 
the unanimous wish of the tribe. Warfare 
partaking of this private and irresponsible 
character is more disastrous than when or- 
ganized and national, since it renders life 
and possessions exposed to individual caprice. 
This custom, so detrimental to the advance- 








ment of a people, is in part counteracted by 
the authority vested in the chiefs. 

It is the duty of the chief to prevent quar- 
rels, to settle those that take place, to pre- 
serve harmony in the tribe, and to make 
peace with other tribes. His office is semi- 
religious, and he cannot go on the war path 
or lead his people in battle unless under the 
stress of defensive warfare. Our failure to 
understand the private character of war par- 
ties and the peaceful duties of the chiefs has 
led to mistakes. Negotiations have been en- 
tered into between the Government and In- 
dian soldiers, and not with the chiefs of the 
tribe, who were quiet at home. The tribe, 
not being officially represented either in the 
war or in the settlement, regarded the whole 
transaction as a private arrangement, which 
could not concern it as a whole. “ Paper 
chiefs,” as the Indians often call these Indian 
soldiers whom our army has sometimes 
caught and negotiated with, possess much 
less influence in the tribe than we are wont to 
fancy, and are never counted as chiefs unless 
they are initiated into the office by the regu- 
lar tribal form. 

Indian society has, therefore, its peculiar 
organization and is both real and effective. 
The same is true of the religion of the In- 
dian. It, too, binds him fast with minute 
observances, intricate ceremonials, lengthy 
rituals, on the exact performance of which 
the welfare of his daily life and his future 
depend. The Indian’s religious duties begin 
in his childhood and last throughout all his 
days. Fixity, not freedom, is the character- 
istic of primitive forms of society. We do 
not begin with freedom, but we may attain it 
if we are able. 

Incapacity and aversion to work are sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the Indian, and 
are spoken of in connection with his being 
a hunter, and, in the popular notion, to be a 
hunter is to live for sport and the pleasures 
of the chase. When food is dependent upon 
the precariousness- of game, the occupation 
of the hunter becomes one of grave responsi- 
bility and labor. Among many of the tribes 
hunting was conducted under the control of 
leaders, who were appointed to the office with 
certain religious ceremonies, and any person 
undertaking private hunting ventures with- 
out the knowledge and sanction of these offi- 
cials would incur serious punishment. These 
rules were rigidly observed in the buffalo 
country. The life of an Indian man after 
reaching maturity was filled with activities 


|and dangers, and it was !impossible to avoid 


sucha life in a land devoid of animals capa- 
ble of being domesticated. ' The restless anx- 
iety, bred of the fluctuating supply of food, 
was a heavy load of: hindrance and retarded 
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the advance of the people. Sex determined 
the occupation of the individual. The men 
composed the combatant force, they were the 
protectors and hunters; the women formed 
the non-combatant part of the community, 
and were the agricultural and industrial por- 
tion of the people. Many of the peculiari- 
ties of the Indian race and customs are trace- 
able to the absence of domestic animals. Our 
more fortunate race, being bred on a conti- 
nent where lived the sheep and the ox, laid 
upon these animals the burden of food sup- 
ply, and the mind, thus freed from its most 
pressing need, asserted its creative power and 
devised better modes of living, and gradually 
society developed into co-ordinated forms and 
industries. It is a suggestive speculation to 
consider what would have been our present 
condition had our immediate ancestors been 
forced to accept the poverty of this country 
in respect to animals, cereals, and fruits. 
When we look at the Indian mode of life, 
it is important to remember his environment 
on this continent and its potent limitations. 

The Indian has always been a kind of ar- 
tisan, and his hand is skilled by long hered- 
ity to steady lines and strokes, more fine than 
heavy. The trend of his past turns him 
toward the shop, where the work of the eye 
and hand are co-ordinated. To prove the 
truth of this statement it is only needful to 
call to mind the silver work of northern and 
southern Indians, the bows and arrows and 
other weapons, the wrought bone implements, 
the pipes, both historic and prehistoric; nor 
should woman’s handicraft be forgotten, her 
weaving, quill embroidery, the articles made 
of skin, bark, and wood, her pottery making 
and freehand ornamentations. Our muse- 
ums bear ample testimony to the industrial 
ability of our native races. The Indian, 
therefore, is not lazy, but he does not labor as 
we labor; he has not learned the value of 
persistent work, which begets provision and 
care tor the future; and his environment in 
the past has been of such a character as to 
furnish no suggestion as to the need of such 
caretaking, but rather the contrary. 

It is worth noticing that the Indians have 
not invented a lock and key, as it opens a 









































ssessions. When about to leave their vil- 
ages they cachéd their goods to prevent loss 
from their enemies. Thieving among them 


ticles stolen. It would almost drop the race 
from the list of mankind to assert that In- 
dians never steal, but it may be truly stated 
that stealing is not a characteristic trait. 
The contrary prejudice on our part is queerly 
indicated in the following quotation from an 
official communication: “They (the Indians 
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known among Indians. 
is as it is with us: “All is fair in war.” To 
the outside observer vengeance often seems 
indiscriminately practised by the Indians, 
but, according to their laws of the responsi- 
bility of kinship, the acts find explanation. 
Among the Indians kindred rise and fall 
together ; any or all can be held responsible 
for the act of any one of kin, whether all are 
cognizant of the act or not. 
our law innocent and ignorant persons may 
thus be made to suffer, but, according to In- 
dian law, kinship must bear the burden. It 
is not many centuries since a similar code 
held us in its clutch. 





as a rule, friendly, honest and true. 
fulness is an Indian trait. 
“ straight.” 





singular vista concerning their estimate of 


is rare. The chiefs enforce the return of ar-| D 








spoken of) are honest, or, at least, as honest 
as it is usual for Indians to be. 
known them to steal and their word can usu- 
ally be relied on.” 


I have never 


Treachery towards a friend is almost un- 
Toward an enemy it 


According to 


When fairly dealt with, the Indians are, 
Truth- 
The ideal man is 
“T have talked to you without 
branches,” said a venerable chief. The In- 
dian idea of truth is simple, literal, hugging 
close to the fact, and this idea is consonant 
with his elaborate, social and religious cere- 
monies. “It is” or “It is not” covers all 
the ground to the Indian, and he finds it diffi- 
cult to comprehend the contingencies which 
hedge about our life and thought. 

A careful study of the Indian reveals him 
to be a man bearing the marks of a common 
human nature. His peculiar environment 
has developed him in lines that do not coin- 
cide with our lines of development. If his 
ancient environment were to continue unal- 
tered there would be little hope of any speedy 
or great modification of his ancient social and 
religious forms. But his environment has 
already changed, and he is to-day stranded 
upon unknown and untried circumstances. 
For this change we are directly responsible, 
as well as for the difficulties involved and 
their solution. We have corralled the Indian 
and tried by various expedients to postpone 
facing the problem of his future, until at last 
further delay is impossible. His future is 
indissolubly linked to our own, and the wel- 
fare of both races demands careful considera- 
tion of the question before us and the diffi- 
culties involved in it—A. C. Fletcher, from 
Circular of Bureau of Education, Washington 

 C. 





THE days are made on a loom whereof the 
warp and woof are past and future time. 
They are majestically dressed, as if every god 
brought a thread to the skyey web. This 
miracle is hurled into every beggar’s hands. 
— Works and Days. 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

There are now a large number of interest- 
ing objects visible on clear nights. The comet, 
the four bright planets, Venus, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn, and the brilliant portion of the 
heavens, embracing Orion and its neighboring 
constellations. 

The comet, known from its two discoverers 
as the Pons-Brook Comet, is now readily 
distinguishable in the southwest immediately 
after twilight disappears. It passed perihel- 
ion on the 25th, and is, therefore, moving 
away from the sun, and so will diminish in 
brightness rapidly. It is also moving south- 
ward, so that every night finds it nearer to the 
southern horizon, and it must soon cease to be 
visible in this latitude. While not as conspicu- 
ous as its two brilliant predecessors it has 
some points of interest. 


In the telescope it has been rather an un- 
interesting comet. The principal changes 
have been unexplained variations in bright- 
ness. One night the nucleus would be a 
small, star-like object very distinctly visible. 
Twenty-four hours later this would be so dif- 
fused as scarcely to be seen. The tail has 
been traced through three or four degrees and 
has shown but little change, except a gradual 
growth. 

Another comet is announced from Austra- 
lia. This is now too far south in the sky to 
be seen, and was said to be moving south- 
ward. If, however, it has not passed peri- 
helion, it may turn its course so as to be seen 
here in a few weeks. 

No one looking toward the West after sunset 
could fail tosee Venus. Itis approaching us 
and receding from the sun, now setting about 
three hours later than the sun. It is Gibbous* 
in form and will go on increasing in bright- 
ness and decreasing in relative portions seen 
during the month. 

Saturn is nearly overhead in a line between 
the Pleiades and Hyades. Its brightness is 
slowly fading as it recedes from the earth, 
but it is still brilliant and interesting. ; 

Jupiter is just past opposition, rising a lit- 
tle before sunset. It is nearly as bright in 
the east as Venus in the west. It is well 
covered with markings, belts and spots, which 
present much of interest. ; 

Mars rises a little later than Jupiter, Its 
ruddy light will distinguish it from the neigh- 
boring stars. The present will afford a time 
for astronomers to watch it carefully to detect, 
if possible, the net-work of “ canals,” double 
lines of fine marks, which an Italian astrono- 
mer announced at last opposition. 


* “Gibbous” in this relation means somewhat oval 
or protuberant, as the moon is after it passes the full 
ona is decreasing, or as it appears for several days 
after the first quarter. 


The sun is well covered with spots. The 
Maximum does not seem to pass away 
quickly; one having an umbra of over 
20,000 miles in diameter was recently ob- 
served, 

Every one knows Orion in the southeast. 
The ruddy, bright star Betelgeuse in his 
shoulder makes an equilateral triangle with 
Sirius lower down in the Great Dog, and 
Procyon in the Little Dog. North of the lat- 
ter are the Twins, Castor and Pollux. Regu- 
lus in Leo is just rising. The Great Dipper 
is coming up in the northeast. Capella is 
the bright star in the zenith. The square of 
Pegasus is conspicuous in the west. Cassio- 
peia lies between it and the Pole star. Cygnus 
Is just going down in the nothwest. 

All the four planets, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, are in good position for telescopic 
work during February. The great nebula in 
Orion is also worth studying. It will be 
found around the middle star in the sword. 
The clusters of Perseus are in good position 
to look at. The variable star Algol (Beta 
Persei) will have a minimum on the second, 
about 7h. 25 o’clock. Any one hunting for 
the comet about 7 o’clock in the evening 
will not fail, on a moonless night, to see the 
Zodiacal light stretching up towards the 
meridian from the sun setting, . . . . . 
—Public Ledger. 1.8. 

Haverford College Observatory, 

First mo, 28th, 1884. 





LONDON NOTES. 


There is no doubt that the faculty of cook- 
ing is a gift almost as rare as that of poetry 
or painting, and yet millions of women have 
to cook daily more or less unsatisfactorily. 
The prevailing idea that the kitchen is peculi- 
arly a woman’s province, and the heart of 
domestic happiness, needs only to be divested 
of its attendant sentimentality, and looked at 
fairly, to be exploded. There was a time 
when every housewife brewed, and baked, and 
made confections, and distilled medicines, for 
her family. We admit now that these opera- 
tions are far better done by machinery, and 
on a largescale. Were this constantly recur- 
ring demand for daily cooking removed from 
our poor population, Captain Wolf thinks 
the greatest benefit would be felt in many 
ways. The firing would be saved, the woman’s 
health and time also; she could give more 
attention to her children, to the washing and 
mending of clothing, to the cleaning of her 
home, or to the earning of money by some 
branch of industry. 

Captain Wolf, in an admirable pamphlet 
on Co-operative Kitchens, urges their estab- 
lishment in certain local centers of all great 
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cities—the working centers, where the women 
are often as busy earning money as the men, 
where they know little of domestic art, and 
where the waste in such cooking as they can 
do is incredible, every meal costing from 
thirty to fifty per cent. more than it need to 
have done. ut in order to get the full 
benefit of this co-operative system, it must be 
started on a very large scale, with well-devised 
appliances, and the capital necessary to buy 
material in the cheapest market. 

He proposes to start one hundred and fifty 
kitchens in ‘London, just to cover the most 
urgent demand; these will supply 300,000 
meals a day, at the rate of four pence (or eight 
cents) each. The sale of the food is to be 
limited to certain hours, between half-past 
eleven and haf-past one—the dinner hours of 
the English workingman—and the food is to 
be constantly varied : good stews in rotation, 
steak puddings, fried and boiled fish, with a 
proper mixture of vegetables. There are to be 
comfortable dining-rooms where these dinners 
may be eaten, but the chief support of the 
institution will be looked for from those cus- 
tomers who will buy the food for their families, 
and take it home ready to be placed upon the 
waiting table. Tins containing a hot-water 
chamber will be sold or lent for a trifle, and 
all round the room where the food is served 
there will be taps of hot water ready to fill 
these vessels, so that the dinner may be set on 
the home table as hot and fresh as though it 
had been cooked under the same roof, and 
with none of the consequent smell, dampness, 
and inconvenience. 

To those who work too far from their homes 
to dine there, and to the countless families 
who live in lodgings without accommodation 
or skill for the proper cooking of food, such 
a system of supplying meals will do much to 
improve both health and morality ; for noth- 
ing creates such a craving for stimulants as 
insufficient or innutritious food. It is quite 
as important that people should be well fed 
as that they should be well housed; both 
projects can only be accomplished by a large 
preliminary outlay of capital. In the matter 
of improved homes for working people much 
has been done, with equal advantage to the 
capitalist and the tenant; there is in Co-oper- 
ative Kitchens as certain a return for capital, 
and as positive physical and moral improve- 
ment for the poor whom it is proposed to 
benefit by them. 





Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars and sky that holds 
i. —Emerson. 


them al 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHO? 
Jesus came into the connor usnnee Philippi.—MartTrt. 


Beside the wave-tossed coast, the Master walks, 


With his disciples, talking as they go, 

Perchance of the great mission of his life, 

And what the end might be, of all the toil, 

To him—to them—who leaving worldly gain, 

Were following where he led, through good 
and ill, 

To lift the burdens from the souls of men. 


He fain would know of him, 
What was their thought, to whom he came, 
And all the wondrous deeds his hands had 
wrought 
For their deliverance. Querying thus, 
They hear him ask: ‘‘ Whom say men that I 
am ? 
They answering, “Some have said, the Baptist, 
Some, Elias, say : one of the prophets ; 
Others, thee have called.” 


Closer he questions 
And again they, hear : ‘‘ Whom say ye that I 
am ?’ 
O! what a moment this, beyond compare ! 
They who have ever stood before the eye 
That searchest with the candle of the Lord, 
The secret chambers of the soul, where hid 
Its holiest treasures are !—they only know 
What depths the Master fathomed, drawing 
thence 
The pearl of priceless worth. 


‘Thou art the Christ! 
Son of the living God!’ he hears them say, 
And like a blessing on his waiting heart, 
It falls; a recognition of his claim 
~~. are Friend and Saviour sent from 
od. 


As roll the ages down the shore of time 

The question of the Master still is heard, 

Still men are asking: ‘‘ Who is he? this man 

Who called himself ‘the Son of: Man?’”’ And 
wh 

If a truly God, as some declare, 

A second Deity of woman born, 

Why make such humble claim ? 


Alas for man, 
That reading Jesus’ words must needs forget, 
Whatever is of flesh must earthly be 
The spirit life alone is born of God. 
Who is the Christ? He that on Calvary 
By man was crucified? The quivering flesh 
That felt the piercing nails and cruel spear, 
And in the agony of mortal pain 
‘* Forsaken’? was? Could God be pierced so 
By creatures he had made? 


How stands the case? 
O soul make answer! As the truth reveals 
To thy own conscious self, so let him be 
To thee; or God “made flesh,’ or “Son of 
Man,”’ 
Believe, in him the Father was, above 
The common lot of man, though in us all. 
To bless and save, the new birth of the soul, 
Which all must know, save him the Chosen 
One, 
Who tempted was, as others, yet without 
The sin that others knew. 
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Pure, harmless, undefiled, 
He walked the ways of men ; the Sinless man, 
‘Type of the race, when passion, hate and strife, 
a earth-born, sensual, shall give place to 
ove. 


As breaks the sunlight through the mists of 


morn, 

So breaks the Light divine upon the soul, 

Clearing its vision to behold the life 

That answers to the life of God, in man, 

Soul speaks to soul, and recognizes each, 

The godlike that responds to God es 
Bis 


Second mo. 3d, 1884. 





THE ICE STORM. 


All day the genii of the ice 

Wrought busily in strange device 

Of congealation. Pearls and gems, 
Unknown to art or diadems, 

Hung pendant from the arbor vine, 
And, where low branches intertwine, 
A lattice formed of crystal grace 
More pure and fair tlian mer de glace. 


Anon the legions of the ice 
Wrought wondrously in strange device 
And sheathed in brittle silver shield 
Each highway, byway, fence and field, 
And then, at eve, a rare good night, 
Each prism aglance with sunset light, 
We watched the scene till darkness fell 
And wrapped in shroud this miracle. 
—By Isadore Baker. 





TEHIPITE. 


Every river that flows from the Sierras 
into the Great Valley of California has its 
cation, of which the most famous but by no 
means the grandest is the Yosemite. The 
Kern, the King’s the San Joaquin, the Mer- 
ced, the Tuolumne, the Stanislaus, the Amer- 
ican,—all reach the plains through a series of 
gigantic rifts that taken together are perhaps 
without a parallel in the world. For the 
tourist who wishes to find every variety of 
scenery concentrated in one small and easily- 
accessible area, which in case of need he can 
“do” in a day, there can be no possible hesi- 
tation in recommending the Yosemite. But 
the mountaineer who is willing to undergo a 
little danger and a good deal of hardship, for 
the sake of looking on cliffs as high as Cathe- 
dral Rock piled on top of El Capitan, and 
rivers us broad as three Merceds flowing 
through gorges in which Mount Washington 
could be hidden, should devote a month to 
the exploration of the Kern and the South 
and Middle Forks of the King’s. It is of one 
of these picturesque little nooks that I desire 
to speak. 

I had a horse shod for the occasion,—for 
horses in the Great Valley seldom wear shoes, 
—and packed a saddle and blankets in the 
. There is a tolerable wagon-road as 
far as the little summer-resort of Dinkey 


Meadows, and to that point there is no diffi- 
culty in traveling without a guide. At 
Sasi I took to the saddle and joined a 
hospitable party of sheep men, bound for 
their camp near Tehipite. We followed a 
trail, sometimes clear, and sometimes so blind 
that I have never ceased to wonder how I 
ever found my way back alone. We rode 
twenty-five miles to the sheep camp, and 
there the trail, such as it was, came to an end, 
“with Sheridan only five miles away.” Effi- 
ciently guided by the geographical instinct 
of a herder who had never been there beforé, 
I achieved the five miles in as many hours. 
I may mention incidentally that the trip is 
not yet one that can be conscientiously recom- 
mended to invalids. The extent of its vogue 
may be judged from the fact that to the best 
of my knowledge we were the only visitors of 
this year. 

e stood at last upon Tehipite Dome, and 
as we silently watched the majestic solitude 
before us we were untroubled by regrets 
that we had not come on a railroad, and 
lacked the company of the fastidious tourist 
who grumbles at the Yosemite because French 
claret is two dollars a bottle and boot-black- 
ing “two bits a shine.” Apparently within 
jumping distance, but more than six thousand 
feet below, lay the valley, with a tiny,brook 
flowing through its centre. The brook was 
the Middle Fork of King’s River, and it was 
certainly one hundred feet wide. Its tum- 
bling rapids betrayed themselves as irregular 
streaks of white, and their roar floated up to 
us like the ripple of a trout stream to one 
sitting on its banks. Directly opposite rose 
a splendid symmetrical peak of massive 
granite, displaying more than eight thousand 
feet of clear vertical height above the valley, 
which itself is nearly a mile above the sea. 
Such a sight is rare in the Sierras; for, lofty 
as the summits are, it is not often that you 
can catch one alone and make him reveal his 
full majesty. 

Tehipite has its waterfalls, too,—some that 
surpass any in Switzerland; but in that 
respect it is inferior to some of the neighbor- 
ing cations. Cascades six hundred toa thou- 
sand feet high are worth looking at when 
you are there, but they are not enough to 
give the place a reputation. Still in Cali- 
fornia everything depends upon the season. 
In August; the darker seams and scars that 
marked that southern wall of desolate rock 
told where in June a hundred streams had 
raced down the dizzy slopes and leaped from 
shelf to shelf, advancing perhaps a mile 
while they were falling the same distance. 
It was a miniature river-system standing on 
end; and here and there was a little green 
oasis of meadow grass, perched aloft in the 
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chinks of that aerial desert when two months 
before a belated snow-drift was lingering. 
We sat and watched until prudence drove us 
away, and what we could not see we filled out 
with a scientific imagination,—which is just 
as good.— American. 

SmpLe Fairarutness.—An element of 
weakness in many of our desires for better 
life and larger usefulness is that we think of 
great and perhaps impossible attainments, and 
overlook the simple.things that lie within our 
reach. No violent, \overstrained exertions 
are necessary to a noble life, no superhuman 
efforts and achievements—nothing but every- 
day duty faithfully done. The most of us 
must.be content ‘to tive what are regarded as 
common-place lives, without attracting the 
attention of the world or winning the laurels 
of fame. We must, for the greater part, 
devote ourselves to the duties that spring out 
of ‘our ordinary business, social and domestic 
relations. There is nothing possible 
to a human soul greater than simple faithful- 
ness. “She hath done what she could” was 
the highest commendation that ever fell from 
the Master’s lips. An angel could do no 
more. When we are resolving to live more 
ee in the future than in the past, it will 

elp us to bring our eyes down from the far- 
off mountain peaks, where there is nothing 
for us to do, and look close about our feet, 
where lie many neglected duties and man 
unimproved opportunities and many possi- 
bilities of higher attainment in spirit, in tem- 
per, in speech, in heart.—School Times. 


ITEMS. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, of Boston, died on the 
evening of the 2d inst. 


THE report of the United States Steamboat 
Inspectors for the Philadelphia district, em- 
bracing all the territory between Barnegat and 
Cape Charles, and east of the Alleghenies, for 
1883, shows that during the year 25,000,000 
passengers were carried on the steam vessels 
plying within the district, and not a single 

e was lost. 


THE last report of the Kansas State Board 
of. Agriculture gives an account of very satis- 
factory progress in the cultivation of sorghum, 
and the manufactureof syrup therefrom. In 
the State 102,000 acres were planted in sorg- 
hum, the product of 48,271 acres of which was 
made into syrup, producing 4,684,023 gallons, 
valued at $2,058,127—being something over $40 
per acre. 

THE trade in frozen meat from the Austra- 
lian colonies is increasing in England. In 1880 
only 400 carcasses were imported, while in 
1 no fewer than 193,645 were landed in 
England, being 62,733 from Australia and 
129,782 from New Zealand. Twenty-one car- 
goes arrived in a perfectly satisfactory condi- 
tion, seven were not quite so good, while three 
were unquestionably bad. 








THE early part of last week a great storm 
raged in Great Britain and France. Much 
damage was done in London, and many per- 
sons were injured. Around Paris railway and 
telephone communications were severed in all 
directions. Reports of damage have been 
received from many towns in England, and 
many vessels were wrecked along the coasts 
with much loss of life. 


THE San Francisco Bulletin states that while 
there has been a falling off in the aggregate 
immigration in California, the diminution is 
in the Chinese supply, and the influx of white 
immigrants has increased. Ascompared with 
the year preceding the enactment of the 
Restriction Act, a net loss of 29,329 on all the 
arrivals is shown. But taking into account 
only the white immigration during the same 
period of seventeen months, a net gain of 
13,249 appears. 


It is shown by the records in ‘the office of 
the Secretary of State of New York that 
within the last three years the number of 
companies incorporated under the Telegraph 
Companies’ act is 125 distinct organizations, 
with a capital amounting to $225,000,000. ‘This 
includes numerous Telephone companies, some 
of a local character, and also schemes for the 
promotion of every phase of electrical contri- 
vance for the transmission of intelligence. In 
no other single line of activity do the records 
of the Secretary of State show anything like 
the competition illustrated by these figures.’’ 


It is proposed to hold next year, in the build- 
ing of the International Fisheries Exhib- 
ition atSouth Kensington, an exhibition illus- 
trating the relations of food, dress, the dwell- 
ing, the school, and the workshop with health. 
The exhibition will be divided into sections of 
education and health, and further into six 
principal groups: 1. Food matters and their 

reparation; 2. Dress with specimens of dif- 

erent styles and materials ; 3,4 and 5. What 
oem to the healthful construction and 
tting of the dwelling, the school, and the 
workshop ; and 6. All that relates to primary, 
technical, and art education.—Pop. Sci. Mo. 

MEZZOFONT!’S hitherto unique position 
among linguists, says the Moscow Gazette, is 
threatened by a young Russian officer, who, 
at the e of 26 years, has mastered the 
French, German, English, Danish, Swedish, 
Italian, Polish, Finnish, Serbian, Czech, Jap- 
anese, Chinese and Malay languages. Besides 
these he is acquainted with three different 
Japanese, one South African and two Chinese 
dialects, and is at present occupied with the 
study of Hebrew. M. Pakoviteh has, with 
the exception of French, English and Ger- 
man, acquired the knowledge of these lan- 

es without any help, after his own 
method. Mezzofonti lived till he was 75, and 
before he died he spoke 58 tongues. 





NOTICES. 





A Conference on Temperance will be held at 
Race Street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day, Sec- 
ond mo. 29th, 1884, at 8 P. M., under the care 
of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. Aaron 
M. Powell is expected to speak on ‘‘The Tem- 
perance Outlook Abroad and at Home.”’ 

All are invited. 
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